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EDITORIAL. 


THE OUTCOME OF THE YEAR. 


At the time when the Missionary Magazine goes to the printer the accounts 
of the Treasurer are not made up so that exact figures of the financial standing 
of the Missionary Union can be given. These will, however, be published in 
our weekly journals before this Magazine reaches its readers. Enough is 
known, however, to show that the expenses of the year have been paid 
and the debt of last year, which was $203,595.88, is reduced to about $193,000. 
For this result, considering all the circumstances, there is great reason for 


thankfulness. An increase of the debt would have been nothing less than a- 


disaster. An inability of the Union to carry the expenses on such a greatly 
reduced scale as that adopted last year would necessitate still further reduc- 
tion, which could be made only by absolute cutting off of mission work at a 
permanent loss. The proof of ability to carry the missions on the present 
scale is highly gratifying, and is an encouragement to go forward. It is gen- 
erally understood that there are large legacies probably coming to the Union 
during the coming year which will greatly reduce the debt, and bring it within 
manageable limits. It should be remembered that there was a retrenchment 
of $109,000 in the appropriations of last year; and to care for the necessary 
expenses of the year to come, and the portion of the debt which will still re- 
main, will call for earnest efforts and large giving on the part of God’s people. 

We are happy to say that the Treasurer finds the correspondence of the 
closing months of the year just gone the most satisfactory of any in his experi- 
ence of nearly twenty years. There has been shown such a tenderness of 
spirit, and such earnest solicitude for the welfare and prosperity of the mis- 
sions, as has never before appeared. This is better than money. Many have 
not been able to contribute during the past year as they desired. As one de- 
voted servant of the Lord said, “It was easier for me to give one hundred dol- 
lars last year than ten dollars this year.” His experience has not been pecu- 
liar. But it is hoped that the coming year will be one of greater commercial 
prosperity, and that the liberal hearts and earnest wishes of the friends of 
the Lord’s work will find freer expression in larger giving, as the Lord shall 
prosper them. To all who in the midst of financial stringency and pecuniary 
distress have so loyally stood by the Union, and, even out of self-denial, have 
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given so largely for the work abroad which the society sustains, most hearty 
thanks and appreciation are due. Some churches have exceeded the gifts of 
the Centenary year, and while the large donations from individuals have not 
been so abundant as in other years, it is the opinion of the Treasurer that the 
churches as a whole have made a decided advance in liberality. This is most 
encouraging; for grateful as may be the large gifts of individuals, it is from 
the churches that the chief portion of the receipts must ever be expected. The 
love and loyalty of the denomination as a whole in the trying year now past is 
a cause of profound satisfaction, and the best possible encouragement to go 


forward in the glorious and most blessed labor of sending the good news of 
salvation to all the nations of the earth. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


The Eighty-first Annual Meeting of the American Baptist Missionary Union 
will be held in the First Baptist Church, Saratoga Springs, New York, on 
Tuesday, May 28, 1895, at 10 o’clock A. M. 


HENRY 8S. BURRAGE, Recording Secretary. 
Portland, Me., April 1, 1895. 


The Eighty-first Annual Meeting of the Board of Managers of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union will be held in the First Baptist Church, Saratoga 
Springs, New York, immediately after the adjournment of the Missionary 
Union. MOSES H. BIXBY, Recording Secretary. 

Providence, R. L, April 1, 1895. 


THE GORDON MEMORIAL FUND at the close of the year -amounted to 
$8,824.15, of which amount the Young People’s Society of Clarendon Street 
Church paid in $1,200. The receipts on account of this fund still continue, 
and with the present large debt of the Union there is no reason why those who 
desire to honor the memory of Dr. Gordon in this way should not still have 
opportunity. The contribution of the Clarendon Street Church young people 
is certainly a magnificent tribute to their love and honor for their pastor. 
Further sums are expected from them, and they will unquestionably be glad 
‘to have all who desire to do so join in swelling the amount of this tribute to . 
one who did so much for the work of Christ at home and abroad. 


ILLUSTRATED SKETCHES OF ALL THE MISSIONS of the American Bap- 
tist Missionary Union may now be had by applying to the Baptist Mission 
Rooms, 2A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Price, five cents each, postpaid. 
The titles are “The Burman Mission,” “The Karen Mission,” “The Shan Mis- 
sion” (not illustrated), “Baptist Missions in Assam,” “The Lone Star, or Tri- 
umphs of the Gospel in the American Baptist Mission among the Telugus of 
India,” “Baptist Missions in China,” “The Baptist Mission in Japan,” “The 
Congo Mission” and “Baptist Missions in Europe.” Copies of the illustrated 
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article on “The American Baptist Missionary Union,” from the “Examiner,” 
will also be mailed at five cents each. The whole series of ten pamphlets forms 
an outline sketch of the Union and its missions, and will be mailed, with a 


Handbook of the Union giving latest statistics, to any one sending thirty cents 
to the above address. 


MISSIONARY CONCERT EXERCISES are now ready on all the missions of 
the Union, and will be sent free to any one desiring to use them, on application 
to the American Baptist Missionary Union, Boston, Mass. In writing it will 
be sufficient to say that the Missionary Concert Exercise on “Burma” is 
wanted, or on “Assam,” “The Telugu Mission,” “China,” “Japan,” “The Congo 
Mission,” or “Europe.” The exercises consist of questions and answers, with 
readings and hymns, and are readily used, requiring no time or labor for 
special preparations. The exercise on the “Telugu Mission” has been used by 
many churches with much interest and profit, and it is believed that all our 


churches will find an advantage in using the complete series of exercises 
which has now been prepared. 


THE APPEAL OF REV. T. P. DUDLEY, in the January Magazine, for pa- 
pers for distribution in Madras, India, has met with a hearty response, and 
thanks are due to all who have answered. Boxes and barrels have been re- 
ceived for shipment, and some packages too large for mailing have already 
been forwarded, but what will prove more serviceable, and comparatively inex- 
pensive, will be for senders hereafter to mail directly to him, in strongly 
wrapped packages, not to exceed four pounds and six ounces in weight, the 
rate of postage being the same as in this country, viz., “one cent per two ounces 


or fraction thereof.” All postage to be fully prepaid by United States postage 
stamps. | 


THE IMPROVED APPEARANCE OF THE MAGAZINE is due to the fact that 
the type is now set by the Linotype machines. By this process new type is 
cast every time a number is printed. No more worn or broken type will be 
seen, but each number will have a completely fresh dress of type. This ad- 
vance is due to the enterprise of the printers of the Magazine, Messrs. C. A. 
Pinkham & Co., 289 Congress St., Boston, Mass., and we are confident it will 
be appreciated by our readers. 


DEATH OF MRS. A. N. ARNOLD.— Yet another link which bound us to the 
fascinating past of our missionary history is severed. Mrs. Arnold died in 
Providence, R. 1, March 19, at the age of seventy-five years. With her hus- 
band, Rev. Albert N. Arnold, D. D., she went out to reinforce the mission in 
Greece in 1844. They were first located at Corfu, but in 1851 removed to 
Athens, thus founding the Baptist mission in that classic city. Dr. Arnold 
was a man of eminent scholarly ability, and most admirably adapted to the 
peculiar conditions of the Greek mission, and Mrs. Arnold ably and usefully 
shared in his labors. But they were compelled to return to America 
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in 1855, and have since resided chiefly in Providence and vicinity. Dr. Arnold 
died in 1883, and now the companion of his Jabors has rejoined him in happier 
spheres. Mrs. Arnold was a most estimable, judicious and devoted Christian, 
and was held in high esteem by a large circle of friends. 


PERSONAL.—Reyv. Joseph Paul and wife reached North Lakimpur, Assam, 
January 19.—Rev. W. O. Valentine arrived February 16 at Rangoon, Burma, 
where he will act as instructor in the Normal Department of the Baptist Col- 
lege.——In addition to Mr. Eaton of Orange, Mass., we learn that Miss Anable 
of Philadelphia was also baptized by Dr. Adoniram Judson. Miss Anable was 
an intimate friend of Emily Chubbuck, the third Mrs. Judson, was bridesmaid 
at her wedding, and four days after was baptized by her friend’s husband, be- 
ing the only person he ever baptized in this country,.Mr. Eaton having been 
baptized in Burma. Mr. Dobbins in “The Examiner” oom Miss Anable’s 
description of Dr. Judson’s method of baptism: 

“He had a rather novel way of performing the ceremony, not only in baptiz- 
ing Miss Anable, but also in baptizing the converts in Burma. Taking Miss 


Anable’s left hand in his own left hand, and uplifting the right as in benedic- 
tion, when he came to the ‘Amen,’ he allowed her simply to bend the knees, 


and so come wholly under the water. It was not a baptizing backward, and. 


hardly a baptizing forward. Miss Anable is now a member of the First 
Church, Philadelphia.” 

NOTES. — It is expected that Mr. Rama Chandrayya, a converted Brahmin, 
will speak at the meeting of the Missionary Union in Saratoga Springs. Mr. 
Chandrayya is a gentleman of great ability, and will be able to refute some of 
the fallacies imposed on American audiences by the Hindu speakers at the 
Parliament of Religions and elsewhere-——The Methodist discipline requires 
a missionary concert of prayer in every chureh every month. The rule has 
fallen somewhat into desuetude, but fresh measures have been adopted to 
bring the churches to its observance. A church which has a missionary meet- 
ing every month will not allow a whole year to pass without a contribution to 
missions.—A new tax has recently come into force in India which puts an 
import duty of five per cent on all articles of food, chemicals, hardware, ap- 
parel or toys. Those who are sending goods to missionary friends in India 
should be careful to furnish the Treasurer of the Union with full invoices with 
the contents of all boxes they may wish forwarded through the Union, other- 
wise the Indian officials will assess the tax on values much higher than the 
cost in America.——“The Baptist Union” of Chicago for March 30, “Woman’s 
Number,” has pictures of the homes for missionaries’ children at Newton 
Centre, Mass., Morgan Park, Ill., and Burton, Wash., with descriptions. 


THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA is thought to be the only work of human 
hands which would attract the aitention of an observer on another sphere 
viewing the earth through the most powerful telescopes_known to us. It is 
about fifteen hundred miles long, extending across .the north of China and 
running over mountains and across rivers with a disregard of engineering 
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difficulties which speaks volumes for the skill and patience of its builders. It 
was erected for the purpose of keeping the hordes of Manchu people from 
overrunning China, a scheme which seems idle to us to-day, and which utterly 
failed, since China is now ruled by a Manchu dynasty, and has been for cen-- 
turies. The wall is about thirty feet in width, built of earth, with facing- 
walls of brick and of varying height. Large parts of thé wall are now in ruins, 
so that in places its course can be traced only with much difficulty. The pic- 
ture we give is of a portion in excellent preservation, and is loaned by the 
kindness of the Fleming H. Revell Company of New York and Chicago, as are 
also the'cut of the Chinese kitchen in this number of the Magazine and the cut 
of the Camel’s Back Bridge in the April number. All these cuts are from 


“Chinese Characteristics” by Arthur H. Smith, D. D., the best book about the 
Chinese we have seen. 


LIFE OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE.—The Fleming H. Revell Company of 


New York and Chicago have rendered a real service to the religious public of | 


America by republishing at the reasonable price of $1.50, “The Personal Life of 
David Livingstone, by W. G. Blaikie, D. D., LL. D.” It is the recognized au- 
thority on the life and labors of the great pioneer of African missions, being 
made up largely of Livingstone’s own letters and journals in the possession of 
his family. Dr. Blaikie also enjoyed the advice and assistance of Livingstone’s 


father-in-law, the venerable Robert Moffat, and of the officers of the London 


Missionary Society. Now that a copy of this work is easily obtainable at a 
fair price it is unnecessary to look further for a Life of David Livingstone. 


PERSECUTION IN BULGARIA.—Those who noticed the interesting letter 
from Bulgaria in the Magazine for April will regret to learn that a telegram 
from Mr. Keusseff informs us that on March 3 a large crowd, led by govern- 
ment officials and members of the police force, attacked the Baptist chapel at 
Lompalanka, tore out the furniture and belongings, and threatened the life of 
Mr. Keusseff. The property damage amounts to about six hundred dollars. 
Religious worship has been considered free in Bulgaria, and the receipt of this 
sad news causes surprise, but only serves to remind us that “All that will live 
godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution.” It is doubtful whether any 
redress can be secured from higher authorities, but we should earnestly be- 
seech the Lord in prayer that he will interpose to the deliverance of our 
afflicted Baptist brethren in Bulgaria as well as in Russia. 


A PATHETIC SPEECH.—Khama, the Christian king of the Bamangwatos, 
recently visited Cape Town. It was the first time he had ever seen a railway, 
a steamer, the sea, or such large buildings as he found in the city. His heroic 
struggles to keep his people and territory free from the liquor traffic are well 
known. During his stay Khama received a joint deputation of the various 
temperance societies of Cape Town on the question of the prohibition of 


_ liquor to natives within his territories. An address urging the chief to perse- 


vere in the course he had adopted having been presented, Khama, through Mr. 
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Moffat as interpreter, made a reply which must bring a blush of shame to those 
who boast so much of the advantages of high civilization :— 

“TI rejoice greatly in your words, my friends. I have no difficulty in keeping 
liquor from my own people, but my difficulty is that the white people will have. 
liquor, and I do not know how I am to succecd in carrying out the law. Ihave 
been almost in despair on the subject on account of this; but, so far as my own 
people are concerned, I never will give in. I began when I was quite a boy, 
and determined that I would have nothing to do with liquor; and one of my 
indunas present, who is an older man than myself, is one of those who has sup- 
ported me in this matter; and I have others who are faithful to me, and who 
are doing their very utmost to assist me in the entire prohibition of liquor in 
our country. The one difficulty is that we have white people there who have 
another government, and I cannot control them. I feel I shall go back much 
stronger, and greatly cheered and comforted by your words.” 

JAPANESE CHRISTIANS LOYAL.—Shintoism in Japan is not only the 
national religion, but is so connected with the worship of national heroes and 
even with the Emperor, that it is difficult for the Japanese to conceive how any 
one can embrace another religion and yet not be disloyal te their country. 
Hence Christians in Japan, until recently, have been accused of disloyalty 
because they refused the customary worship of the Emperor. Since the be- 
ginning of the war, however, the Christians have fully vindicated their reputa- 
tion for loyalty. They have not been behind in enlistments or in contributions 
for the carrying on the war, and the readiness which they have shown to enter 
upon this service has fully established their character for loyalty and has been 
a distinct gain to the cause of Christianity in Japan. 


MISSIONARY CONCERT PROGRAMME. 
[The references are to this number,of the]the MaGazinez.] 


1. Praise Service. 11. Mrs. Moore’s Letter from Assam. (p. 147,) 

2. Scripture and Prayer. 12. Mr. Paul’s Letter from Assam. (p. 148.) 

3. Singing. 13. Mr. Davis’ Letter from India. First part, 

4. Dr. Packer’s Letter from Burma. (p. 144.) (p. 148.) 

5. Dr. Kirkpatrick’s Letter from Burma. First 14. Mr. Lovering’s Letter from India. Second 
part. (p. 147.) part. (p. 150.) 

6. Dr. Bunker’s Letter from Burma, (p.145.) 15. Singing. 

7. Singing. 16, Persecution in Bulgaria. (p. 126,) 

8. Mr. Upcraft’s Letter from Western China, 17. A Pathetic Speech. (p. 126.) 
(p. 150.) 18. The Outcome of the Year. (p. 121.) 

9. Japanese Christians Loyal. (p. 127.) 19. Offering for Foreign Missions. 

10. Prayer for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 20. Doxology and Benediction. 


GENERAL ARTICLES. 
JUBILEE OF THE INSEIN SEMINARY. 


BY REV. D. A. W. SMITH, D. D. 

(The Karen Theological Seminary com- and we give a brief account of the cere- 
pleted fifty years of existence last January. monies by Rev. D. A. W. Smith, D. D., the 
The occasion was appropriately celebrated, President.—Zd.) 
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In anticipation of the jubilee, invitations 
had been sent, a year before, to all the 
Karen associations, to send delegates to 
our meetings, an intimation being, at the 
same time, given, that all and any, espe- 
cially graduates of the institution, would 
be most cordially welcomed, whether dele- 
gates or not. On Tuesday, January 29, the 
crowds began to pour in, men, women and 
children, until all our dormitories, the base- 
ment of our chapel, the chapel of the Bur- 
mese department, and their hospital build- 
ing, kindly placed at our disposal by Mr. 
Thomas, were filled with guests, all eating 
in a booth which had been prepared with 
low tables, able to accommodate two hun- 
dred at a sitting. It is estimated that, first 
and last, two thousand guests were enter- 
tained. 

Fortunately it is customary, on such 
occasions, for churches and communities 
to send small contributions, to aid in the 
entertainment of the guests, and as the 
financial ability of our four native teachers 
and their families was known to be in the 
inverse ratio to their hospitable feelings, 
these contributions were generous in the 
extreme, so that the crowds were suitably 
entertained for nearly three days, and fif- 
teen rupees left over, which have been set 
apart for the purchase of a handsomely 
bound set of Bible, hymn-book, and pas- 
tor’s hand-book, as a jubilee memorial for 
the seminary chapel pulpit. 

The services of Jubilee week commenced 
with a baccalaureate sermon in Burmese, 
addressed to the graduating class of 
twenty, known, from the date of their 
entering the institution, as the Jubilee 
Class, by Dr. Rose. Four days of the pre- 
ceding week had been spent in oral exam- 
inations. On Tuesday evening, our series 
of jubilee meetings proper began, with a 
sermon by Rey. W. I. Thomas on John iv. 
38, “Other men labored, and ye are entered 
into their labors.” The sermon was fol- 
lowed by a brief address of welcome, and 
announcements; in the address, the 
speaker dwelt upon the contrast, between 
then and now, in respect to the personnel 
of the mission, the number of converts, the 
number of fields, the literature in the ver- 
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naculars of the country, and the helps and 
hindrances in our work. 

When the seminary was opened in 1845, 
there were only 5,000 Karen Christians, 
now 31,000; the Bible had not yet been 
translated into the Karen language, which, 
itself, had been reduced to writing only a 
little over ten years; although there were 
converts in the Rangoon and Bassein dis- 
tricts, then under Burman rule, the great 
fields of Henzada, Toungoo, Shwegyin and 
Tharrawaddy had never been heard of; of 
the missionaries then living, there re- 
mained with us, “unto this day,” only Rev. 
D. L. Brayton, Mrs. BE. L. Stevens and Dr. 
Cross, just arrived on what was to be the 
scene of his life-work. 

Wednesday morning before breakfast, 
we had a devotional service, conducted by 
one of the old graduates. 

During the nine sessions, commencing 
with that of Tuesday evening Jan. 30th, 
and ending with the concert of Karen 
choirs, local and from abroad, the chapel 
was crowded with interested listeners, and 
the enthusiasm with which the meetings 
began, was sustained to the end. It is 
estimated that the Karen’ visitors, first 
and last, numbered 2,000, although not one 
half of that number was present at any one 
meeting. Delegates duly accredited, came 
from every Karen mission but one, and 
missionaries were present from Rangoon, 
Bassein, Maubin, Toungoo and Moulmein. 
Wednesday, both forenoon and afternoon, 
was devoted to the reading of the historical 
discourse by Rev. Shwe Nu who has been 
connected with the Seminary as pupil or 
teacher for nearly forty years of its his- 
tory. This discourse was pronounced by 
all to be extremely interesting. The read- 
ing of the forenoon portion was followed 
by an address by our aged Father Brayton, 
whose coming to Burma preceded the 
founding of the Seminary by eight years. 
The animation with which this address 
was delivered brought forcibly to mind the 
obituary notice of the great lawgiver. 
“His eye was not dimmed, nor his natural 
force abated.” The afternoon portion was 
followed by the reading of a paper, pre- 
pared for the occasion by Dr. Cross. It 
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was a great disappointment not to have 
Dr. Cross at the Jubilee, but it was good 
to have him represented by his paper, 
which was read by one of his own Karens. 
These are the only two male missionaries, 
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had been mainly received during the past 
fifty years, and whence it should come the 
fifty years next. This paper was fol- 
lowed by an animated, and, as will appear 
further on, a fruitful discussion. 


REV. JOSEPH G. BINNEY, D. D., FOUNDER OF THE SEMINARY. 


who were in Burma at the time of the 
founding, and Mrs. Stevens, the only other 
missionary. It was a privilege to have 
Mr. Brayton and Mrs. Stevens personally 
participate in the occasion. 

On Wednesday evening, a paper was read 
on the support of the Seminary—whence it 


The following day, reminiscences were 
ealled for and of these, although all were 
interesting, special interest attached to 
those of an aged Christian of the Rangoon 
District, who was converted through the 
preaching of Ko Tha Byu upwards of 
sixty years ago, and of Shwe Sa who was 
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Dr. Binney’s teacher in the Karen lan- 
guage. The former described most graphi- 
cally some of the hardships to which early 
converts under the Burman rule were sub- 
jected. Before the meeting closed, resolu- 
tions were adopted, to raise the annual 
two-anna-a-member collection for the sup- 
port of the Seminary, with greater fidelity 
than in the past; also to build two new 
dormitories, the cost being apportioned by 
the delegates among the different Karen 
missions of Burma. Two fields have 
already, at the date of this writing, Feb- 
ruary 14, paid in their assessment to this 
object. Moreover, the proposition (pre- 
viously made in the Morning Star), to raise 
a Binney Memorial scholarship, was re- 
ceived with great favor. The idea of this 
scholarship, apart from its memorial sig- 
nificance, is to raise a fund, the interest of 
which may be available for the support of 
indigent students. It is proposed to raise, 
primarily, Rs. 10,000; but subsequently, it 
is hoped that, by donations and bequests 
from time to time, the fund will grow in- 
definitely. Nearly one thousand rupees for 
this object were given at the meeting, and 
at the Henzada association, nearly four 
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hundred more were handed to the writer 
for the same object. 

Altogether the meetings were a great suc- 
cess, and the Seminary was never nearer. 
the hearts of the churches than at the 
present time. We set forth upon our 
second fifty years with hopeful courage. 

Thursday P. M. a class of twenty young 
men graduated from the Seminary. Of 
these, three have volunteered for the for- 
eign field (Shan land), one will return to 
his distant home in Zimmai, which he left 
as a lad, to get his education in Burma; 
for others churches are waiting, and they 
will all be at work ere long in the whiten- 
ing fields. Many as they looked, as they 
stood upon the platform, to receive their 
diplomas and parting address, when com- 
pared with the demands of the work, we 
exclaim at their fewness, and cry with 
Andrew, “But what are they among so 
many?’ A delightful feature of the grad- 
uating exercises, not on the programme, 
was the presentation, by the teachers and 
pupils of the Baptist College, of a Jubilee 
banner, with a choice design and motto. 
This is mentioned last, because it came 
last; it was beautiful in its idea, and no 
less so in its execution. 


SOME NEEDS OF THEJTELUGU MISSION. 
REV. JOHN E. CLOUGH, D. D., ONGOLE, INDIA.® ; 
[An Address at the Conference of American Baptist Misstonaries{at Nellore.] 


While making the needs of the Telugu 
Mission and how to supply them a subject 
of special thought, as requested by your 
Committee, many needs came to my mind. 
Some of these I put aside because so ap- 
parent that I thought it unnecessary to 
discuss them; others I passed by because 
they are not at this juncture of vital im- 
portance; others still, though believed by 
some to be needs, can wait for future 
development. There are some needs, how- 
ever, which to me seem to demand im- 
mediate attention. 

We now have hundreds of primary vil- 
lage schools and are pushing that branch of 
our work with energy. We have station 
schools in all the older stations, and two 


or three Training Schools for Mistresses, 
an Industrial School for young women at 
Nellore, a flourishing Theological Seminary 
at Ramapatam, and a good College of the 
second grade at Ongole. And now the time 
has come when we should have, to meet a 
crying need:— 

1. A Training School for Nurses and Mid- 
wives. In a paper like this I cannot of 
course particularize, and it is best for me 
not to write at length about what must be 
apparent to everyone who has given the 
matter a little thought. I wish, however, 
to say that W. J. Tate, Esq., M. C. S., late 
sub-collector of Nellore District, told me 
that in Ongole sub-division, which contains 
a population of about 600,000, on an aver- 
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age, year in and year out, one young woman 
committed suicide every day. Most of 
these suicides he believed would have been 
prevented, as the causes which led up to 
_ them would have been removed, had a 
trained midwife or trained nurse lived 
within reach of every village. If, then, 
Mr. Tate’s statistics were correct, and no 
doubt they were practically so, for full re- 
ports of every suicide came to him officially, 
we can imagine the awful suffering our 
Christian women endure, and can form 
some estimate of the mortality within the 
bounds of our Telugu Mission. The 
thought is not a pleasant one, but on that 
account shall we shirk responsibility, or 
shall we arise and in the name of God try 
to alleviate the suffermgs of our fellow 
creatures, Christian and heathen, and try 
to save from violent death, probably not 
less than two thousand women yearly? 

As to what Christian midwives and 
nurses can do for the spiritual good of the 
families they serve, you know as well as I 
do. But it seems to me that their oppor- 
tunities could hardly be surpassed. 

2. A Technical School, a felt need. By say- 
ing a technical school is a felt need, I do 
not put on paper a new thought. For ten or 
twelve years I have been thinking of such 
a school and remained silent on the subject 
only because otherand more pressing needs, 
for the time, seemed to be in the way of 
making an effort for such a school a suc- 
cess. Lately, when in America, I talked 
with Dr. Murdock, and Secretaries Mabie, 
Merriam and Duncan, and with Dr. Hump- 
stone of Brooklyn about a technical school, 
somewhat after the plan of the magnificent 
Pratt Technical School of Brooklyn. They 
all agreed that the time must soon come 

-when such a school should be established 
for the Telugu Christians. 

Let us look at the situation. We hope 
soon to have men of wealth and education 
as lay members in all of our churches. For 
this we plead, and work, and look, but as 
yetthe Lord has sent us but fewconverts to 
Christianity, except from the lowest classes, 
who are not only very poor but also very 
ignorant. They earn enough, usually, to 
keep soul and body together; but there are 
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only a few who do not live on the margin 
of existence, and their whole lives, from 
birth to death, are a scramble for food, etc., 
else they would not remain on that margin 
long. Of the poorer class of Hindus Dr. 
Ashmore, when among us, after describing 
a scene in Madras, coolies taking their mid- 
day meal—spoke as nearly as I can recollect 
as follows: “I have travelled a good deal 
and have seen many poor people, and we 
have many poor in China, but I never in 
my life, anywhere, saw such poverty as 
there is in the Madras Presidency, India.” 
No doubt the good doctor was correct, but 
the poor are what God has given to us as 
yet, and we must do for them all we can, 
or we shall betray our trust. 

We have in some respects helped the con- 
dition of the poor among whom we have 
labored, but we have not been to these 
half-starving thousands, who seldom have, 
according to our ideas, a square meal—nay, 
not once a month on the average—an un- 
mixed blessing. In days of yore every 
child as soon as old enough to walk had 
to do something towards supporting the 
family, and later the sons married and 
settled down with the parents, and con- 
sidering their circumstances cared for them 
in old age fairly well. Now, however, 
much of formercustoms have been changed, 
and thousands of the children attend school 
regularly, and probably not less than one 
thousand of the grown up sons and daugh- 
ters of Christian families are now pastors, 
pastors’ wives, evangelists, teachers and 
scholars in our station schools, Seminary 
and College. Some villages I could men- 
tion have almost literally given themselves 
away, and they look now dreary and poor 
compared to what they were fifteen years 
ago. 

The wages paid for unskilled labor are so 
small that no ordinary farm laborer or 
coolie can earn more than barely enough 
on which to live. True, a large number in 
the aggregate of our Christians can spin 
and weave common cotton cloth, or tan 
hides and work in leather—make sandals 
and the like. But first-class goods from 
Europe, made by machinery, are sold so 
cheap everywhere now, that the rough 
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work turned out by our people is less and 
less in demand every year. Skilled tan- 
ners and shoemakers, carpenters, espe- 
cially cabinet makers, blacksmiths, gold- 
smiths and brick-layers could generally 
find employment and at comparatively 
good wages. 

We have, as before stated, drawn from 
the Telugu churches one thousand of the 
brightest, most intelligent and in every 
way the best men and women, and they are 
either now at work for the Master, under 
the direction of the missionaries, or pro- 
pose thus to work in a few short years. 

By the proposed Training School for 
. hurses, ete., and the Technical School we 
can in time repay the churches for the men 
and women lent to the Lord, and moreover 
help thousands of our people, and prepare 
the way for them to be the peers socially of 
the best Hindus in India; for here as else- 
where, in the end, education and money 
will come to the front. 

3. The Telugu missionaries and workers need 
power from God. We need self-supporting 
churches and _ self-supporting schools, 
and means to extend our evangelistic 
work until the gospel of the Son of God 
is heard and understood by every adult 
Telugu, but we feel that if the power 
I have in mind is given to the missionaries 
and native assistants, as it was given on 
the day of Pentecost, all the above ques- 
tions which now worry us so much will 
soon adjust themselves. 

The missionaries are the ones who often 
have to grapple with weighty questions 
that affect the whole mission from centre 
to circumference. Their image is stamped 
on the stations in their hands, and by them 
the needs of the work, the character, etc., 
of the Christians are made known to the 
home friends and churches. How wise and 
Godlike they need to be! They carry re- 
sponsibilities from which angels might well 
shrink. 

We missionaries, my brethren, profess to 
be, and undoubtedly are the children of 
God, not in name only, but such as have 
been born again, and hence are heirs of 
eternal life. While in our far-away and 
God-blessed land, we heard, or believed we 
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heard, the voice of the Spirit of God calling 
us to leave home, country, friends and all 
we held dear, and to go far hence to dwell 
—to a far less favored land and people, and 
to make known to them*the unspeakable 
love of God in Christ Jesus. Oh, how our 
hearts went out for the millions in heathen 
darkness, and we loved them with an un- 
feigned love, and we could sing truth- 
fully :— i 
“On the mountains let me labor, 
In the desert let me tell 
How he died, the blessed Savior, 
To redeem a world from hell.” - 

On our way to India.—Some of us, coming 
in the magnificent steamers, did not find 
as many hardships as we expected, and 
were disappointed; our every need was 
supplied, and new scenes opened before us 
every hour. Our surroundings did not help 
us spiritually, and moreover we probably 
were told by half a hundred Americans and 
Englishmen that we were making fools of 
ourselves—going to waste our lives, etc., 
for a people who were liars, thieves, and 
guilty of every imaginable sin, and more 
than one of these would-be friends quite 
likely more than intimated that the Hindus 
were not worth saving; while others 
assured us that the religion of the Hindus 
was very good, and that if they lived up to 
it, no more would be asked of them, and 
hence the best thing we could do wouid be 
to go back home and let them alone. 
Strange indeed it would be if such teaching, 
set off by innumerable jokes and stories, 
and followed up for thirty days, more or 
less, by those who had perhaps long ex- 
perience in India, did not bear fruit, and 
sadly dampen our zeal and somewhat cool 
off our first love. 

In India.—Unfortunately, at least appar- 
ently, we meet the most disagreeable class 
of Hindus immediately on arrival at Bom- 
bay or Madras. I remember vividly the 
first Hindus I ever saw. Our ship was 
becalmed a few miles off Madras, and three 
fishermen, came alongside on their cata- 
maran, and soon were on board with fish 
for sale. Oh, how disgusting they were in 
appearance! I need not describe them, you 
all know how they looked. These were the 
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first human beings we had seen, except at 
a long distance, for one hundred and nine 
days, and the contrast was between Boston 
and all that meant to us, and the Hindus, 
according to their representatives before 
us. I confess that I was heartsick, or felt 
much as my little boy, a year and nine 
months old, did, who slipped away from 
his mother, who had taken refuge in the 
saloon when the fishermen appeared, and 
came and took me by the hand and tugged 
away with all his might until I also, was 
in the saloon. My enthusiasm was greatly 
checked, and I, for a time, more than half 
wished myself back in America again. 

From the time the steamer casts anchor 
until we arrive at our stations we have to 
deal, for the most part, with the riff-raff of 
Hindu society, who flock to seaports and 
to other centres, and try to get out of the 
stranger something for nothing; and as 
they usually know some English and are 
adepts in all kinds of tricks, they fre- 
quently humbug us, and not unfrequently 
steal outright. Hence by the time we reach 
our station all the stories we have heard 
while on the steamer have come to mind 
time and again, and we have done well if 
we are not prejudiced against every 
Hindu. 

At our stations also we often find that 
the Christians are not so good, lovely and 
godly as we expected them to be. Some 
perhaps do not keep their word implicitly, 
due perhaps to the fact that we asked too 
much of them, which they in their desire 
to- please, according ta Hindu etiquette, 
promised to fulfil, and later found our re- 
quests either impracticable or impossible. 
Hence in this and a hundred other ways, 
not a few of us become dissatisfied with 
the Christians, and forget that it is because 
the Christians are imperfect and poor and 
ignorant that we come to their hid. I fear 
sometimes that we ask more of them than 
We ourselves are willing to give in turn, 
and distrust the whole of the Christians on 
account of the few, and ask in many ways, 
which might be indicated, more than we 
have a right to expect. As they do not 
come up to our expectations, we too often, 
not only discredit them all, but sometimes 
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become pessimistic and disgruntled gener- 
ally, and look down contemptuously upon 
those whom we came to help, and alas, at 
least apparently, become proud of our race, 
proud of our face and proud of our grace. 
The Hindus see this disposition in us at 
once, and they treat us @ la Hindu; i. e., all 
the most honest Hindus avoid us wholly, or 
as much as they can, while the wily ones, 
judges of human nature and flatterers 
generally, swarm about and find all too 
hearty a welcome, and cover the disaffected 
brother with—what shall I say?—blarney, 
and until God helps him he is practically 
the enemy of the Christians, and does them, 
on the whole, harm only. 

What we come to India to do.—We come to 
India to win all the Hindus to Jesus, or at 
least to make known Christ Jesus to all 
India, and call out his elect, and teach them 
the all things he would have them taught. 
When we volunteered for foreign service 
our love was warm and our expectations 
were high. Some of us, at least, expected 
hardships, but thought the Hindus would 
come to us in crowds, throw down their 
idols, and accept Christ Jesus as their 
Savior at once. In all this we were dis- 
appointed. The hardships we were not 
called to endure, and hence it is just pos- 
sible we have not kept our own souls all 
aglow by going often to God in prayer. 
The Hindus, on the other hand, seem quite 
willing to get on without our religion, and 
we soon learn that our work here, if we 
succeed, must be a hand-to-hand contest 
with Hinduism, and all that means, and 
that our heads must often become weary 
teaching Christians those “all things” 
Christ commanded to be taught the disci- 
ples. Yea, my brethren, to teach the pre- 
cept upon precept, precept upon precept, 
line upon line, line upon line, here a little 
and there a little (Isa. xxviii. 13), is a long, 
hard, weary task, and unless God helps us 
in a wonderful manner, and daily, we shall 
signally fail. 

I then have no hesitation in saying that 
I believe the need of all needs of our mis- 
sion is that (1) we missionaries have power 
from on high—be filled with the Holy 
Spirit of God, and (2), that our assistants 
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and all Christians likewise have the 
heavenly baptism. 

I have already indicated what we come 
to India to do, and some of the obstacles 
in our paths, and the overwhelming mas- 
siveness of Hinduism, for unaided we 
might as well try to dam up a Niagara 
River, or dip the Bay of Bengal dry with 
a gourd as to change the religion of the 
300,000,000 Hindus, and correct the errors 
and the imperfections of Christians. If 
Christ had need to tell his faithful few, ere 
he left them, that without him they could 
do nothing, much more do we need that 
lesson now. We, some of us, may think 
that we have got the language; that we 
have our bungalows, or have the money to 
build them; that we have our tents and 
everything ready to commence evangelistic 
work, and to teach the Christians, and 
make them strong men and women in 
Christ Jesus. : 

Hold, my brethren, consider a little. 
If you go thus only, you will soon become 
discouraged. Satan has been here a long 
time, and he is older and better educated, 
and more capable in every way than you 
are if unaided, and he is backed by 300,- 
000,000 Hindus, and not a few equally 
faithful Englishmen, and he, and they all, 
will fight you, tooth and nail, and to the 
bitter end. What more need I, do you ask? 
You need power from God. You need what 
the disciples needed when Jesus said 
(Luke xxiv. 49), “Behold, I send the prom- 
ise of my Father upon you, but tarry ye in 
the city of Jerusalem until ye be endued 
with power from on high,’ which when it 
came made ignorant fishermen linguists, 
and bold, eloquent, first-class preachers of 
the Gospel, and convicted men by the thou- 
sands of sin, righteousness and a judgment 
to come, and made them cry out as re- 
corded, Acts ii. 37, “Men and brethren, 
what shall we do?” 

This, brethren, is the power we want; it 
is what we are looking for, it is what every 
Christian heart craves, it is the crying 


need of the church of God in all lands, it is ~ 


the spring of all real mission work, and it 
is what, when received plentifully, will 
make us successful missionaries, and our 
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poor’ Telugu brethren all that we could 
wish them to be. 

This power is with God. Jesus said: 
“It is expedient for you that I go away, 
for if I go not away the Comforter will not 
come unto you, but if I depart I will send 
him unto you” (John xvi. 7, 8). He can 
be had (and thus the power we need) for 
the asking. It is written in John xiv. 13, 
“Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that 
I will do, that the Father may be glorified 
in the Son.” The Apostle Paul, speaking 
of this power, Eph. i. 19, says, ‘What is 
the exceeding greatness of his power 
toward us who believe, according to the 
working of his mighty power, which he 
wrought in Christ when he raised him from 
the dead.” This power, then, was shown in 
raising Christ from the dead, and the 
apostle prayed for the Ephesians, and us, 
that we might have this power, and also 
thus: “That the God of our Lord Jesus 
Christ may give unto you the spirit of 
wisdom and revelation in the knowledge of 
him,” and that our understandings might - 
be enlightened,“ that ye may know what 
is the hope of his calling, and what is the 
riches of the glory of his inheritance in the 
saints.” 

The Holy Spirit is ever ready to work 
for us, and there is no limit to his power. 
He has been called, and rightly no doubt, 
the Executive of the Godhead. He is our 
comforter, advocate and helper. Have we 
opened our hearts and received him and 
solemnly surrendered to his guidance? If 
so we are happy and have discovered the 
secret of power, and we must succeed, and 
if faithful we will become more and more 
successful as the years roll by, for we are 
working with God. 

Shall we not, then, take a step forward, 
and try as missionaries to get all our 
assistants also to take that step,-and be 
hereafter not only children of God, but 
also sons and daughters of.God? “For as 
many as are led by the Spirit of God they 
are the sons of God.” The Holy Spirit 
sent us liere, now shall we not let him give 
us our daily orders, and shall we not work 
under his constant guidance and super- 
intendence as good, faithful, intelligent, 
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full-grown sons, who are also servants? 
And let us not act as infants, who gossip 
and clatter about trifles and wrangle and 
backbite sometimes, but let us always be 
strong in the Lord and of good courage. 
Then we shall be to those among whom we 
mingle what the Holy Spirit is to us, and 
therefore shall preach Jesus wherever we 
go and in all we do and say. The Hindus 
will not read our Bible much, but they do 
read us and study us. Then shall we, like 
Peter on the day of Pentecost, stand bold 
and fearless, and preach Jesus Christ and 
him crucified as the risen Savior, and we 
may expect like results. Then we shall 
look for the good things in the characters of 
Christians, and not find fault because the 
Holy Spirit did not make them perfect 
when he converted them, and thus leave us 
nothing or but little to do. We would, I 
fancy; when that day comes, as soon have 
a millstone tied to our necks and be sunk 
in the Bay of Bengal, as to ridicule Christ’s 


little ones, and hold them and their imper- 


fections up for the world to look at, to the 
sorrow of all good men, but to the delight 
of infidels and scoffers. 

Let us, then, work patiently, and work 
lovingly and persistently,, and meantime 
look for everything that is good, holy and 
commendable in those weaker and less 
favored than ourselves. If we do, shall 
we not find much of what we ask? And 
will not our own souls be blessed? Then 
we will show the weakest Christian in the 
spirit of meekness, and with pleasure, a 
better way, gladly, yea, joyfully, as a part 
of our calling, and as a thing well pleasing 
to God help them to walk thereon. Then 
the Holy Spirit will, I believe, in connec- 
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tion with every station, convict multitudes 
according to the promise, John xvi. 8, of 
sin, of righteousness and of judgment, and 
they will, as in years gone by, leave their 
idols, ask for baptism and be numbered 
with the people of God. 

The Holy Spirit will then show them, we 
can trust, and those also who have been 
Christians for years will be shown more 
clearly what great things have been done 
for them, and they will see how much they 
owe to him, and like many in America and 
England, they will realize how blessed it 
is to give to God, and then he will bless the 
Indian Christians financially as never 
before, and give them better health, and 
bless them in every way. Then, then, my 
brethren, even the poorest will give what 
they can, and seek the opportunity to do 
so, and artisans trained in our Technical 
School, and women trained in our Training 
School for midwives and nurses, and the 
alumni of our College and Theological 
Seminary, will give freely, yea, gladly of 
their income, and the result will be self- 
supporting churches everywhere, and self- 
supporting schools of all grades also. 

Then the problems about self-support 
which vex us and our friends so much now, 
will have been solved; and in due time, 
in God’s own good time, we, my brethren, 
will, I trust, having kept the faith and 
finished. our course, triumphantly enter 
into rest. Our work and worry on earth 
will then be over, and throughout. eternity 
we shall look back, no doubt, with satis- 
faction and great pleasure, and thank God 
not only for the work we had among the 
Telugus, but also for the trials and burdens 
we had while among them. 


AMONG THE KACHIN HILLS. 


REV. OLA HANSON, BHAMO, BURMA. 


Having returned from the Cowrie Hills, 
which I visited for the first time, a second 
{rip was undertaken in company with a 
Karen and a Kachin teacher, among the 
Chingpaw mountains and our Christian 
villages. Two years ago we went over the 


sume road, and I was anxious to see how 
much of the teaching then imparted was 
s‘ill remembered, and what impressions 
from that and previous visits still remained. 
Some of our experiences on this trip may 
be of interest to illustrate both the diffi- 
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culty and the encouragement in working 
among these ignorant and superstitious 
Kachips. 

Our first stopping place was Man Kang. 
This is a Christian village only a few miles 
from Bhamo,andone of our Karen teachers 
is located here. About two years ago we 
looked upon this community as a promis- 
ing Christian stronghold, but last year 
quite a number, who were regarded as 
nominal Christians, went away to found a 
new village, and four baptized believers 
followed them. Left to themselves tlfey 
soon returned to their old demon worship, 
and their village is now everywhere known 
among the heathen as the “backsliders’ 
viliage.” Four other church members have 
lately returned to their old life, having 
returned to heathen villages and in other 
ways refused to have anything more to d»9 
with the Christians. Some of the first- 
mentioned backsliders have shown them- 
selves hostile to Christianity both in werd 
aiid deed, and the words of Christ in Luke 
11:24-26 are fully illustrated in a case like 
this. May we pray that some of these, 
at least, may again find the Lord, and that 
the twenty-six church members now living 
in Man Kang may be true to their calliag 
and Master. 

Our next village was Yan Tawk where 
thirteen of our church members now reside. 
One baptized from this place has lately 
gone back to her former life. Another of 
our oldest Christians had for some time 
past been selling opium on the sly. When 
reprimanded he confessed his sin and 
promised never to do it again. These poor. 
struggling Christians have a harder life tuo 
live than many of our favored church 
members at home can imagine. They have 
left their mountain homes, trying un‘le 
adverse circumstances to work their way 
on the plains, in order to have full liberty 
to rollow Christ. Many of them have been 
drunkards, opium smokers, thieves, con- 
firmed liars, yea, what Paul says of the 
Christians (1 Cor. vi. 9-11) is literally true 
of them. They are daily confronted by 
their old temptations; their outwarl1 help 
against the enemy is practically none, as 


they cannot read and have no teacher to 
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instruct them. Under such circumstances 
eur censure of their mistakes must neces- . 
sarily be mild, and where sorrow and re- 
rentance is shown, we must often “let 
them off,’’ where under more favored con- 
ditions, a more severe discipline would 
be nothing but just. 

“We next stopped at a heathen village 
named Nambai Dawng. Here I had been 
two years ago. The people remembered 
that we had given them “fever medicine,” 
and that we had spoken about the “Great 
Creator” and his Son, who had come to 
save and help them, and who loved all. 
Anything more than than this they could 
not recall. Will this knowledge, even 
though in its most primitive form and 
without any apparent result in the out- 
ward life, be of any influence in regard to 
their future state? 


KACHIN ENCAMPMENT. 


From Nambai Dawng we followed a 
difficult road to a newly founded Christian 
village, Man Loi. Twenty baptized Chris- 
tians live here and all the rest of the in- 
habitants profess faith in Christ. This is 
an important place, and a native teacher 
ought to live here, as numerous mountain 
villages are found all around. A day was 
spent in visiting another ‘“backsliders’” 
village named Nampa. Nine baptized ren- 
egades live here, and their leader, who was 
baptized some years ago, has recently died. 
A number of others who for from one to 
six years have professed Christianity also 
live here, and all have gone back to demon 
worship and opium smoking in a most de- 
termined way. As we entered their village 
no one greeted us, no one wanted to see or 
speak to us, and it seemed to me that I saw 
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more nat altars here than in any other 
village of its size that I have ever seen. 
The words in 2 Peter ii. 22 are here appli- 
cable. Having done some plain preaching 
to such as we could reach, we left the place 
with heavy hearts, praying that God in his 
mercy would have compassion on those 
that have so dishonored his name. Twenty- 
four baptized apostates live in this re- 
gion, and it is hard even for us to realize 
what a drawback this is to our work. May 
we pray that the eighty-two church mem- 
bers, now living in the villages around 
here, may shine as true lights in this dense 
darkness. 


KACHINS. 


Having thus spent a week mostly among 
our Christians, we now tried to reach the 
heathen in their mountain homes. A num- 
ber of large villages are found about two 
days’ journey from Bhamo, and in many 
of them the gospel has often been preached. 
In two of the largest, Karen teachers were 
stationed some years ago. Not a single 
worshipper is now found in any of them, 
and the people, to a large extent, seem to 
be thoughtlessly indifferent. Some, how- 
ever, express a willingness to worship God, 
in case we would give them teachers. 
Others of the more thoughtful see to a cer- 
tain extent the advantage of being able to 
read and write and to learn a few things 
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about English ways and customs, but their 
aspirations go at present no further. They 
are willing to listen as long as we present 
the material advantages of Christianity, 
but.lose interest as soon as we insist upon 
a change of heart, mind and habits. They 
do not see, nor care to learn, why they may 
not “learn books” and “worship God,” and 
at the same time indulge in all the “pleas- 
ures” of their present low, immoral and 
benighted life. Some of our more formid- 
able enemies try to convince the people 
that the missionaries are nothing but gov- 
ernment spies, who try to bring the whole 
Kachin population into slavery under the 
hated “white foreigners” that now rule 
their country. A missionary certainly 
needs to be very careful so as not to give 
any occasion for such suspicions. 
actions are read and interpreted where our 
words will not be listened to. Many point 
to the great number of backsliders during 
the last year, and are anxious to draw the 
conclusion that this will be the ultimate 
end of all who give up their own customs 
and form of worship. How to present the 
gospel under such conditions is often a 
serious question. Even when we try to be 
“wise as serpents and harmless as doves” 
there must still be the feeling that only 
God himself ean move these hard hearts 
and put life into these dead bones. 

Still below these discouraging features 
there are some things to be thankful for. 
There are unmistakable signs that some 
begin to think and reflect. Many realize 
that the Kachin must learn something and 
must work, as the days when he could sub- 
sist on robbery and theft are gone forever. 
The gospel story is being told, in a very 
imperfect form to be sure, and often “of 
envy and strife,” in many a new mountain 
home. I even learned of a large Kachin . 
village where there is not a single pro- 
fessed believer, which observes to a certain 
extent the Lord’s day, in order, as the 
Kachins explain it, so gain the favor of 
God and at the same time be on the good 
side with the nats. ‘There is no doubt that 
if we had books and teachers we could 
establish schools in many a village. The 
opposition and discouragement should not 
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dishearten us, but ought to teach us some 
important Icssons in regard to trusting in 
God and in him only for help in this great 
and glorious work. 

Our trip was brought to a hastier close 
than expected because of complications 
between the government and some Kachin 
chiefs. We almost came without knowing 
it into a district where only the day before 
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some fighting had been done and a village 
burned by the English. Knowing full well 
that it was useless for us to try to do any- 
thing under such circumstances and even 
dangerous to stay, the best we could do 
was to find our way back to Bhamo again, 
praying that the blessings of God may fol- 
low this feeble attempt to glorify his name 
in this dark corner of the world. 


QUARTERLY MEETING AT KANIGIRI. 


REV. GEORGE H. BROCK. 


All the week we were busy putting up 
tents, filling the baptistery and getting 
everything in order. On Saturday the 
workers began to arrive. By noon the com- 
pound presented quite a lively appearance, 
as preachers, teachers and bible-women in 
their white clothes went here and there. 
At 5.30 a messenger came running, saying, 
“The gentlemen are coming,” and then all 
were excited, as Dr. McLaurin of Banga- 
lore and Mr. Manley were by special in- 
vitation coming to help in my meetings. 
Just at dusk the cart drawn by oxen came 
rattling along. As they drove up to the 
bungalow a crowd surrounded them, and 
when they finally alighted, it was a most 
joyful sight to see the preachers gather 
about Dr. McLaurin and give him a wel- 
come to the scene of his first labors among 
the Telugus. Old Y. Perriah, the first con- 
vert on Dr. Clough’s field, was sitting in a 
chair, too feeble to stand. K. Peddiah and 
IP. Perriah, both bending with years, were 
present and expressed their joy at seeing 
again their friend of the first early days. 
Mr. Maniey, having spent so many years 
amongst them at Ongole, was also accorded 
a royal welcome. 

After singing and prayer we entered the 
house. I left the guests to look after them- 
selves while I had a short meeting with the 
workers. 

What a full day was Sunday! The chil- 
dren from the villages came and recited the 
golden text and got a kesson for next Sun- 
day. Then came preaching. Dr. McLaurin 
occupied the preacher’s place and held the 
attention of all for half an hour. Mr. Man- 


ley presided at the Lord’s supper in which 
several hundred took part. Our collection 
is always a curious affair. Six elders came 
forward and I handed the plates to them 
after a few words about giving. In the 
course of about fifteen minutes the collec- 
ticn was over. Why so long? Well, some 
only make up their minds after the plates 
lave gone around once, so they must go 
back. Then there is a good deal of chang- 
ing money, and then many like to bring the 
money and give it to me. Others give me 
pumpkins, ghee (boiled butter), fowls, eggs, 
limes and grain of various kinds. Then 
individuals arise and one gives a rupee 
because he is grateful that his child is 
recovered from illness, others follow in 
same line. Some after deep sorrow give 
also. Becoming a Hindu, I gave Rs. 10 
because the Lord had blessed us with a 
son, and Rs. 10 for my wife also. 

At 2 P. M. we examined candidates for 
baptism; some were received, some were 
told to come again. At five we surrounded 
the baptistery in the compound and im- 
mersed those who had confessed Jesus as 
their Savior. Then followed a meeting in 
the Christian hamlet, a mile distant, and 
after dinner we again assembled in our 
tent and Mr. A. P. Veeraswamy preached 
ou the Holy Spirit, a blessed hour. 
‘Monday A. M. we organized the Kanigiri 
Regular Baptist church and rejoiced. Dr. 
MeLaurin’s words of advice were most 
acceptable. In the afternoon Veeraswamy 
conducted a Bible reading on the Holy 
Spirit. ' 

Dr. McLaurin left us after dinner and 
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Mr. Manley at day dawn Tuesday. At 8.30 
A. M. we met for Bible reading, or rather 
questioning, Veeraswamy, Dr. MclLaurin’s 
uble assistant in literary work, conducting. 
By vote it was decided to restrict questions 
to the Holy Spirit. We spent a most profit- 
ible time for two hours. At 3 P. M. we 
met and resumed. Then, by request, Veer- 
“aswamy told his experience and how God 
had blessed him. It was a most precious 
time. Tears were in the eyes of many 
while he told us the way joy and peace fol- 
lowed forgiveness on the confession of his 
sins. Many were opposed to our brother 
when he arrived Saturday night. When 
lie left us Wednesday A. M. they gathered 
about him thanking him for his addresses 
and pressing him to come again. Many 
went with him a distance on the way to bid 
him God speed. And so God works in India 
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as in America; by the Telugu langvage as 
ly the English. Truly God is great, and so 
is Jesus his son, the true prophet, and so is 
tie Holy Spirit. 

After my visitors had departed I had to 
bezin work, and for four days following I 
wus kept at it. It was hard, but that is 
what we are here for, and if I had ex- 
luuusted all my strength by Saturday night 
I felt only praise in my heart for the most 
wonderful week of my life. I have only 
praise for the way in which the workers 
ionk hold of business, and the manner in 
which they listened to the visiting brethren 
preach, and to my words of instruction 
even when they were very severe upon 
them. And so we have entered upon our 
new year with God’s blessing upon the first 
efforts. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF ASSAM. 


REV. JOSEPH PAUL, NORTH LAKIMPUR. 


After a delightful week spent on the 
great Brahmaputra, and a very pleasant 
journey of two days in, or rather with, an 
ox-cart which Brother Firth brought down 
to Komolabari, we have at length reached 
North Lakimpur. Our arrival here dates 
Jan. 19, 1895. 

On our way up the river we met at Gau- 
hati Mrs. Burdette, Mr. Stephens and Mr. 
P. H. Moore, all of whom gave us a most 
hearty welcome and brought messages to 
us from those who did not come. But 
these messages and this welcome were pre- 
ceeded by many letters of welcome from 
nearly every missionary in Assam. These 
letters of greeting were of a most brotherly 
and warm-hearted nature, and I am quite 
sure we all highly appreciate them. 

Mr. Moore came on from Gauhati to the 
nearest point on the river to Nowgong, 
where he and Brother Carvell took their 
departure from us, having left their bless- 
ing with us. Then we were alone, as far 
as missionaries were concerned, till we 
arrived at Komolabari, where as I have 
said before, Brother Firth met us. I 
should have been glad to go to Sibsagor to 


visit the brethren there, especially Mr. 
and Mrs. Swanson, who are so highly 
spoken of and with whom I had some ac- 
quaintance in the University of Chicago, 
but we would have had to go by a very 
roundabout way, which would have caused 
quite a delay in reaching our final desti- 
nation; so we came on with Brother Firth 
through the most delightful forest scenery 
that God has ever permitted me to behold. 

Amid the indescribable beauty of these 
scenes, we met, here and there, groups of 
Miri men and women whose light skins _ 
and delicate features distinguished them 
from the natives of Assam. And some- 
times a tear would trickle down my cheek 
when I thought of them as the people to 
whom God had sent me. Brother Firth 
told us as much as he knew of these peo- 
ple, sufficient at least to make us yearn to 
know how to communicate our ideas to 
them. But patience, time and toil will do 
this. 

Dear Brother and Sister Firth are living 
in a native house or hut; and we are living 
in a part of the house which was intended 
for the cook. It joins the kitchen from 
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which the odors of a meal in process of 
cooking float past our nostrils, giving us a 
warning, which is in harmony with our 
stomach, that another meal-time is near. 

We are quite happy in our new, but 
temporary, home, the door of which faces 
the mountains whose peaks tower up 
amongst the wool-like clouds which glide 
lazily past them, affording us at once a per- 
petual change and a constant charm of ex- 
quisite scenery. 

I said that our home is a temporary one. 
This is true; for the bungalow is hourly 
becoming more and more like a human, 
even an elegant, habitation. As I write I 
hear the chips of the carpenter’s ax, as he 
prepares the posts,for the porch and the 
voices of the busy thatchers as they re- 
ceive fresh supplies of reed from the pile 
below them. Brother Firth thinks that the 
bungalow will be ready to live in, though 
‘not finished, by April. It is very slow and 
trying work when labor is hard to hire, and 
the methods of work are primitive and con- 
sequently not very. expeditious. Yet the 
good work goes on; and I am quite sure 
will, when finished, do credit to Brother 
Firth who has taken great pains to spend 
every cent of money and every moment of 
time judiciously. I think it would be im- 
possible to convey any idea of the time, 
care, thought, prayer and general oversight 
necessary for the successful building of a 
-bungalow in North Lakimpur, to one who 
is not on the very spot. 

Although Brother Firth and I have 
talked over the plans for our work in the 
future, we are unable to say much about 
it. The great difficulty is the languages. 
Not the acquirement of a language; this any 
ordinary man might do. The difficulty is to 
know which language to learn. For work 
among the Bengali people, to whom the 
term Kols is an insult, to about the same 
degree that Shiney is to the Jew, the lan- 
guage of Assam is useless; for work 
among the natives of Assam the Hindu- 
stani is in a great measure useless; for 
work among the Miris, both of the above 
languages are useless. If, therefore, I 
work among the Miri people, I must min- 
gle with, know and learn the Miri people 
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and language. It is my wish that the way 
may open very speedily for me to go over 
the border every day and spend some 
hours at least of each day with these peo- 
ple, and thus to gain a knowledge of their 
language and ways. The government of 
British India will not grant or promise any 
protection to any one going beyond the 
Assam border. Yet I believe from what I 
hear that it is quite safe to go. 

For the present Brother Firth has all his 
time taken up in overseeing the building 
of the bungalow, and will give no time to 
the study of Assamese till this “one thing” 
is done. Both Mr. and Mrs. Firth are well 
on with the language, and can both read 
and speak it, though of course not fluently. 

After speaking with Brother Firth on the 
subject, I think it quite safe to say that 
before the close of the cold season I shall 
have made myself pretty well acquainted 
with the Miri people, both in and out of 
Assam. My first step will be to visit the 
villages within a few miles of here, and if 
possible to secure a bright, intelligent Miri 
who understands Assamese or Bengali and 
use him, as best I can, as an interpreter. 

Personally I feel very anxious to be 
amongst this very interesting people. I 
look to none other than God the Holy 
Spirit as teacher and guide as to what I 
must do. But I am quite ready and anx- 
ious to receive all the help possible in 
learning how to do what God shall give me 
to do. | 

We are all four in excellent health and 
spirits, mingling our songs with those of 
the birds, all of which make up a grand 
discord, acceptable we hope, to our com- 
mon Creator and Heavenly Father. Oh, 
what a grand yet awful thing it is to be 
a Christian! Such glorious privileges, 
such splendid opportunities, such awful re- 
sponsibilities! I can say from my heart, 
“If ever I loved thee, my Jesus ’tis now.” 

Yesterday was a happy day. We had 
service in the house where about twenty- 
six native Christians listened attentively 
to good Nathaniel, the native preacher, 
who spoke in Hindi. I understood enough 
of this sermon to follow several passages 
of it; and I must say I never remember 
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anything more earnest and simple than 
this plea for holy living as a power for 
Christ and Christianity. 

After the service Nathaniel and I had 
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much to say to each other, he in good, I in 
very bad Hindi, but we understood each 


other and that was the main thing. 


NOTES FROM CENTRAL CHINA. 


REV. JOSEPH 8. ADAMS, HANKOW. 


It is commonly supposed that the China- 
man is a highly civilized being, needing 
only to be set right on religious points. 
There is no point of Chinese thought or 
character, in its domestic, educational, 
social, commercial, official, religious or na- 
tional aspects, that does not need to be 
touched by the Christ. Missions are pre- 
paring, outsideas well as inside the church, 
a class of educated men, with high and 
accurate knowledge of affairs, patriotic, 
legal, political, humanitarian and_ inter- 
national. Missions are awakening the 
people to a higher form of national life. 
To appreciate the change one must know 
what China was and is,—how deep the 
ignorance, how deep seated and evil the 
official corruption—all for self and none 
for the state; how enthroned in the peo- 
ple’s hearts the love of sin. Missions are 
teaching the Chinese to direct their efforts 
‘to redress wrong into better channels, 
worthy of success. This influence is felt 
in local feuds and law suits. Too often a 
law suit means ruin to both sides and 
justice to neither. The Christians are 
called to arbitrate. This leads to a strong 
desire for equal law, and reform in admin- 
istration. The leaven works everywhere. 

The Chinese New Year has seen the 
usual crop of opium suicides. The drug, 
so ready for use in every house, offers a 
continual temptation to immediate suicide. 
How impatient one feels, in presence of 
this ever present evil, at the cynical re- 
marks of merchants or officials as to the 
harmlessness of opium. We claim to be 
disinterested witnesses, who have accurate 
knowledge and lengthened observation. It 
is difficult for friends of the anti-opium 
cause out here to add facts to what have 
been already published; we can send fresh 
incidents, for they come to us daily—in- 


cidents illustrating the evil we deplore, 
each meaning a ruined life and a lost soul. 
The testimony of God’s servants in China 
has gone forth, individually and collect- 
ively, in protest and appeal to church and 
to state, and woe to both if this testimony 
be ignored. 

On December 30 one of our inquirers 
departed we trust to be with Jesus. Form- 
erly a wealthy merchant, he became a low 
fortune teller on the street. In the days 
of his prosperity he had befriended a poor 
boy. That boy has now, in middle life, an 
influential position in the viceroy’s iron 
works. He provided Mr. Tsen with home 
and food, from gratitude for old kindness, 
but would not supply opium. To gratify 
thecraving Mr. Tsen told fortunes, selected 
lucky days, etc. Coming under the in- 
fluence of the gospel he burned his magical 
books. Mr. Tsao Han Kin, our native 


preacher, wished me to help him break 


off opium but I declined as he seemed such 
a hopeless case. From his slender income 
of eight dollars a month Mr. Tsao paid two 
dollars to cure Mr. Tsen at the Wesleyan 
Mission Hospital. The cure was to occupy 
one month. For three weeks Mr. Tsen 
bore his sufferings with patience, but de- 
spite Dr. Hodge’s best efforts he became 
insensible for four days and then died, 
the doctor said entirely from the loss of 
opium. Other patients told us that he was 
alwaystalkingabout the Savior, frequently 
praying for strength to endure. A young 
patient, weeping, said, “He taught me to 
pray.” 

Our mission hall at Hanyang is open 
daily. A table covered with books for sale 
stands at the door. It is not an elegant 
place, but it is in a good location on a busy 
street and fills easily. The house has suit- 
able rooms at the back for quiet meetings. 
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The site for the chapel and school, at the 
junction of the Han and Yang-tse Rivers, 
has been secured. The deeds have been 
sent back, unsealed, by the Chinese offi- 
cials, who object to their form. The United 
States consul has asked us to alter the 
terms. The English consul’s opinion is 
that the deeds are properly written, but 
others have established a precedent and 


_ accepted inferior deeds in the past, and 


thus surrendered certain treaty rights. 
The oflicials wish the land to be held in 
the name of the native church, not in the 
name of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union or its missionary representatives. 
Our little Baptist church was organized 
December 4 with four foreign and five 
Chinese members. This is the day of small 
things, but God is with us, 
. “And as we forward go 
The things this yea? may bring to us 
We do not seek to know. 
But we would seek the childlike faith 
That keeps the heart at rest, 
Content to leave the choice to One 
Who ever gives the best.” 


A friend of mine hiring a junk for the 
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long journey from Ichang to Changking, 
heard his Christian servant arguing with 
the captain about the fare. The skipper 
wanted to overcharge the foreigner and 
divide the profits with the servant, whose 
wages, he said, were too small. ~ 

The man replied: “I am a disciple of 
Jesus; I will not cheat my master. If my 
wages are small I can ask for an increase, 
but no cheating.” 

A brother recently met a Confucian 
scholar, who told him that his wife is a 
Christian, baptized in Hankow twenty 
years before. All this time she had been 
alone among the heathen, no other Chris- 
tians near her. When first married she 


caused trouble because she would not wor- 


ship either ancestral tablets or idol images. 
‘Finally her patience conquered. “She 
would do nothing for the dead but any- 
thing for the living. Every night she got 
amat and prayed a long time, telling God 
about what had happened during the day. 
All liked her, and the heathen glorified God 
because of her good wor 
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BURMA. 
The Burman Mission. 
Rev. John Packer, D. D. 


Feb. 11, 1895. 
Our Aungbinle Association met here in 


seventh annual session last week, on the 6th 
and 7th inst. Every station was represented 
either by native delegates alone, or by dele- 
gates, other members and missionaries, save 
Thibaw, which was wholly unrepresented. 
The letters disclosed a healthy activity in 
all the lines of Christian work in all the 
churches; a fair measure of success there is 
already attained, and hopeful conditions of 
still greater promise in the future. A fair 
number of baptisms—twenty-four—was re- 
ported, though twenty of these were from 
Mandalay; the remaining four, Thibaw three 
and Sagaing one. How this compares with 
former years, whether more or less, I am not 
able to say, not having any of the minutes of 
previous years by me. 


The attendance was mostly confined to the 
delegates, missionaries and church members 
here; the preaching was in the best sense 
practical and pertinent, as also were the set 
addresses and discussions, and a_ hearty, 
earnest religious spirit seemed to animate 
every meeting. Scarcely a ripple occurred to 
ruffle the harmony and good fellowship that 
prevailed from first to last. All felt that it 
was good to be there, and a keen pang of 
regret when the inevitable hour of separation 
came. Our meeting together made the bond 
of our brotherhood in the Lord’s work here 
dearer and more sensible, and stimulated us 
all to greater earnestness therein. 

Mrs. M. B. Ingalls. 
TuHonGZzeE, Feb. 22, 1895. 

A Fire.—For twenty years we have worked 
more or less for the people of Otho, but have 
not been blessed with good results. Last 
year we had the evidence that the Holy Spirit 
was working in the hearts of the people there, 
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and we renewed our efforts, and had great 
joy in our hope for the future. As it seemed 
a very suitable place for a central station, I 
gathered up the little home presents which 
were given to me, and adding some of my 
own, I purchased a house worth seven or 
eight hundred rupees, for four hundred and 
seventy. A good Christian man and his wife 
made their appearance about that time, and 
so we took our home mission money and set- 
tled them in our new house. It was a teak 
house, and well adapted to our work. The 
upper part had ample accommodations for 
the preacher and the native visitors, and 
could also spare a place for me, and the lower 
part had two large rooms for a chapel ser- 
vica We had a pretty watershed and a good 
wooden bridge over the ditch in front, and 
we all rejoiced in the prospects. We have 
had evening services there, and this month I 
have arranged my Bible pictures and maps 
and intended to gather a Sabbath school in 
one of the rooms. There is a mixed day 
school of one hundred ninety pupils in that 
town, and as the head teacher is one of our 
Christians, the pupils are friendly and prom- 
ised to come to our school. This being such 
a central place we hoped to gather the Chris- 
tians in the surrounding hamlets, and have a 
special service, and the ordinances once a 
month, and I was making my plans to spend 
the month of April there. 

On the night of the 13th, at one in the 
morning, the preacher was roused by a bril- 
liant light, and behold, the roof was in a 
blaze, and in less than an hour this house and 
twenty others were gone. They have had an 
investigation by the government official, and 
the fire started on the front side of the roof, 
far away from the cooking house, and too 
high for an exposure to a lamp or cigars, and 
it is evident that a saturated kerosene torch 
was thrown upon the roof. The roof was of 
bamboo, and well nailed on, so it could not be 
torn off at once. I am not able to build an- 
other good house in that town, and as I pay 
one rupee to government for the use of the 
land, I have made the lot over to the govern- 
ment, sent the Home Mission preacher back 
to his home and my castle is no more. There 
has been some good seed, so our hopes are not 
all blasted; but “what are you going to do,” 
I hear the question from some dear personal 
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friends. It was my joyous work for the last 
six months, and it has been such a mysteri- 
ous blow upon me that I cannot understand, 
and the voice comes to me, “Be still and 
know that I am God.” Satan saw that we 
would have a great victory and the new reli- 
gion would be exalted. The expenses of this 
house did not come out of the half empty 
purse of our Union. The presents of my 
special friends were consecrated to the Lord. 
and the cheerful giver will have the reward, 
and it lifted me, too, out of some clouds and 
vexations, so I have gone forward with my 
head up, my feet firm, and a song of joy in 
my heart over this new work. I will not ask 
for contributions for this rebuilding. It ‘is 
not my plea at this time. If the sound of my 
call for funds for the Burmafi Biblical Insti- 
tute is still ringing in the ear of some Chris- 
tian friends, Bible classes and Bible students, 
let the plea come with new force, “Give funds 
for the Burman Institute of Insein.” We 
have been taught the word of God, “Freely 
ye have received, freely give.’? Dr. Rose has 
returned, and now all they need is the money 
to carry on that work for a few months in 
each year. God will not leave me either, and 


_I shall be provided with the means to work 


His work here, or to be still. Accept, dear 
friends, this in place of a personal letter to 
some of you, for I must be off to water the 
seed in yonder place, where the name of God 
must be exalted. 


The Karen Mission. 
Rev. A. Bunker, D. D. 
Tounaoo, Feb. 19, 1895. 

Our two associations have met and we 
have had most enthusiastic and encouraging 
meetings. The church which entertained the 
first association was so revived that shortly 
after the associational meetings twenty-nine 
baptisms were reported. A new movement 
has begun among the Karens in the plains, 
mostly Red Karens, looking in the direction 
of an extensive revival. Also q revival of 
Sunday-school work all over our field has 
opened up, Jargely under the work and direc- 
tion of members of our town school, who 
were organized into a Christian Endeavor 
Society by Mr. Heptonstall. I have never 


seen anything like it for enthusiasm, and 
expect large results from it, 
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The Karens are adapting themselves to 
the new order of self-help in a very gratify- 
ing way. They have contributed already for 
the new dormitory about Rs. 500, and are 
promising more. As Dr. Johnson and myself 
are unable to travel, I have done my level 
best to organize systematic work both among 
the churches and heathen by the native 
pastors and the school and seminary boys, 
and they are doing very gratifying service. 
Every church will be visited and things set 
in order. I get constant reports from over 
twenty-one ordained men, and am able to 
direct the work intelligently, even better than 
if I were in the field, by sending delegations 
of pastors to needy places for help, peace- 
making, organizing schools, church discipline, 
ete. I sent off “this morning two evangelists 
to visit all of our northern churches, with 
definite directions as to certain needy points. 
Even the girls of the school have in some 
cuses taken up work among the women of the 
churches, travelling with the pastors. I am 
organizing an expedition to spend a month 
encouraging and helping our score and more 
of workers among the Brecs, also another 
expedition to travel among the plain Karens, 
who have gathered from different tribes in 
these plains. An expedition is now, or soon 
will be, on its way across the river to the 
west, where a heathen village has expressed 
a desire for a teacher. So the outlook is 
bright for our mission. 


Rev. E. N. Harris. 


Suwecyin, Feb. 16, 1895. 
The Association was from January 29 to 


February 7. On my way I visited thirteen 
churches. At nearly every place where an 
evening service could be arranged, I 
preached. How much the people understood 
I do not know, but they appeared to listen as 
if for their lives. In their conversation among 
themselves I heard the remark dropped once 
or twice that I preached like my father, 
which I suppose, in their estimation, would 
be the highest praise they could give. 

The chief interest of the Association it- 
self gathered about the resolutions adopted. 
It is customary each year to appoint a com- 
The contemplated increase in expense was 
mittee on resolutions, of which the mission- 
ary, in case of his presence, is appointed 
chairman. To this committee are referred 
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all resolutions which any one may desire to 
have presented. This affords an opportunity 
to present to the Association in debatable 
shape any aggressive measures which it may 
be desired to have adopted. This year the 
resolutions were thirteen in number. I pre- 
sented none personally, but several were 
handed in of which I had been the inspira- 
tion. The first was one in which it was 
agreed to refund to the Missionary Union the 
Rs. 645 still deficient in the school building 
account. The second advocated changing our 
town school from a vernacular to an Anglo- 
vernacular school. The third authorized the 
engaging of three teachers from Bassein at 
advanced salaries. The fourth recommended . 
that the churches be requested to increase 
the contributions for the school 8 annas a 
member. The rest were of less consequence. 
The second and third resolutions I felt to be 
indispensable to further successful and satis- 
factory progress in our mission. It seems to 
me the time has fully come for Shwegyin to 
take a step forward and place herself on the 
same footing educationally that other sta- 
tions have. Otherwise our brightest young 
men will go off to other schools, and we shall 
lose our hold on them. I am well aware that 
an English education will present new temp- 
tations to our Karen youth, such as entice- 
ment to government service, and some mis- 
sionaries discourage English training on that 
account; but we cannot expect to keep our 
young men always shielded from temptation, 
and the temptations of culture are, I opine, 
not necessarily greater than those of stupid 
and contented ignorance. 

The second and third resolutions were 
the real centre of conflict. But Kahcher, 
safest of men, thought the new departure not 
beyond the power of the Association, and it 
seemed to me advisable to place upon the 
people requirements such as would keep them 
up to the highest possible level in the matter 
of giving, and thus also in general efficiency. 
Besides all that, the three teachers did not 
mean an actual addition to our teaching force. 
only in the matter of salaries. This year we 
had only five instructors, whereas we should 
have six, and two of these have resigned, one 
to be married and the other to take a school 
out in the jungles. We must have more next 
year, and it is only a question of hiring eighth 
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and ninth standard teachers at Rs. 30 a 
month, or hiring the same number of fourth 
or fifth standard teachers at Rs. 20 a month. 

The question was asked whether the 
Union would not pay the salary of one 
teacher. I rose and said that when I came 
here I resolved to follow as closely as pos- 
sible in my father’s footsteps; my father 
always urged the Karens to carry on their 
own operations without help from America, 
saying, “If we eat our own rice we shall 
enjoy it the better,” and now how could I 
venture to change my father’s custom? That 
was enough. A magical name had been 
spoken; there was no more inquiry looking to 
help from America, and the resolutions were 
ultimately carried. A regular experience 
meeting followed, in which one after another 
told how, when he had made sacrifices and 
ventured largely for God, God had never for- 
saken him, and thus sought to encourage his 
brethren to be stout of heart in this new 
undertaking. 


The Shan Mission. 


Rev. M. B. Kirkpatrick, M. D. 
THIBAW, Jan. 22, 1895. 
The first Sunday in this month I baptized 
a very earnest convert who is a Paloung by 
birth, and who knows Paloung well. For 
more than a year he has been a very efficient 
helper and interpreter for our workers in the 
Bwe Gyo bazar meetings. I could spend 
hours telling you how the Lord is opening up 
and blessing the work here. I must not close 
without saying the school is steadily growing, 
forty-eight present yesterday. Some of our 
more advanced pupils are doing good work in 
the school as pupil teachers, and soon will be 
competent to go out to work in the out-sta- 
tions. I do hope there will be nothing to pre- 
vent some reinforcements being sent to the 
Shan Mission soon. 


Feb. 11, 1895. 
Theinnee.—I have made the necessary and 


preliminary arrangements for starting the 
work at Theinnee: The sawbwa was very 
glad to see us, and did all that he could to 
make us welcome. He gave us a good com- 
pound, and he promises to build the chapel 
schoolhouse this month while we are building 
the houses for the preacher and teacher and 
wal families to live in. Theinnee is a large 
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and important centre for mission work. 
There are some large settlements of Pa- 
loungs on the hills near, and the sawbwa 
says that there are more than 20,000 Kachin 
houses in his state, and most of them access- 
ible from Theinnee. On bazaar day there 
were several hundred Kachins and Paloungs 
at the bazaar, and I have written to Brother 
Roberts of Bhamo, asking him to send us a 
Kachin preacher to go there now with our 
men. I hope that it will soon be possible for 
a missionary to take up the work there. At 
present it will be best to build only temporary 
bamboo houses, for it will probably not be 
long till the city is moved to the other side 
of the Nam Doo or Myitnge River. Then we 
can select the most desirable location and 
build permanently. : 

Three members of the graduating class at 
Insein Theological Seminary have volun- 
teered to come to Thibaw. Doubtless they 
come to work among the Paloungs. I am 
expecting to go to Rangoon in a few days, 
and if these men are at all suitable for the 
work I will bring them up and let two of 
them stay here to help what little they can 
while learning the language. I will ask the 
other man to go to Theinnee, where he will 
have a good opportunity to see the Paloungs 
and to study their language. I have taken 
another Shan preacher here. All this will 
involve additional expense for salaries, but I 
hope another year there will be funds to push 
on this grand work. 


ASSAM. 
The Mikir Mission. 
Mrs. P. E. Moore. 
KRUNGYENG, Feb. 4, 1895. 

We like the place so well that we some- 
times wish that it may prove to be the 
proper place for the establishment of our 
mission. We see scores of people almost 
daily; they come to the house, we do not 
seek them. It often happens that one party 
—the people always travel in groups — is 
hardly gone before another arrives. Mr. 
Moore talks until he is weary both in mind 
and body. The Mikir tax collector for this 
part of the district, a person of much author- 
ity and influence, has just died. He was op- 
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posed to Christianity and forbade the people 
having anything to do with it. Yesterday 
his son-in-law came here and requested that 
we send a Christian Mikir boy to their vil- 
lage, five miles away, to teach school. He 
said they will build him a house if he will 
come. Mr. Moore thinks he can see a dif- 
ference in the attitude of the people toward 
us already, although the collector has not 
been dead a week. I hope they are more 
friendly, and that we shall be able to send a 
Christian teacher to the collector's village. 
The Miri Mission. 
Rev. Joseph Paul. 
Nortu Lakimpor, Feb. 19, 1895. 

The Miris.—I have gathered much infor- 
mation from several reliable sources regard- 
ing the Miri people. Added to the informa- 
tion gathered in conversation with the oldest 
European residents of this peculiar district I 
have taken walking trips—which are very 
inexpensive—into and among the Miri vil- 
lages, being out on one occasion for four days. 
The villagesewhich I visited are situated on 
the banks of the most delightful river I ever 
beheld—the cool, sparkling Ronga. Durin? 
these trips, by means of the Hindustani lan- 
guage, and an Assamese interpreter, I have 
conversed freely with the Miri people; so 
freely that my purpose in coming among 
them has been made known, and in a rough 
way I have told “the old, old story.” I wish 
you could have seen my congregation one 
night in a shed which a generous Miri lent to 
Mrs. Paul and myself in lieu of a hotel. I 
had a Miri reading an Assamese gospel upon 
which I commented, and Mrs. Paul illus- 
trated with colored pictures. Some were 
struck with awe; others with superstitious 
fear drew back from the crowd. The women 
and children were delighted with the story of 
the birth of Jesus, especially when I ex- 
plained to them that it took place in a cow 
shed like that in which we then were. They 
gave us eggs, made us a fire, and gave us to 
understand that we were quite welcome 
among them. One old man who could under- 
stand Hindi requested us to come and live in 
his village; he would make us a house that 
we might come and teach his people about 
Jesus. In most of the Miri villages I found 
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some one who could read Assamese; with 
these readers I would leave a copy of the 
Gospel of Luke, exhorting them to read it to 
their friends, which they said they would do. 


SOUTH INDIA. 


The Telugu Mission. 
Rev. David Downie, D. D. 
NELLORE, Jan. 31, 1895. 

Yesterday we sent up five girls to the Gov- 
ernment Primary School examination. 
There were fifteen girls in all—from all the 
Nellore schools—most of them caste girls. 
Of the fifteen, three passed, and of these 
three two were our girls. But our boys 
keep us from boasting; they were fearfully 
“plucked,” and we have got to improve our 
teaching staff or be thrown out of gov- 
ernment recognized schools. That means 
higher salaries, and, for a time longer, non- 
Christian teachers. But it must be done or 
our schools will retrograde. We have just 
opened our Normal Training School for girls 
with excellent prospects of good results. 


Rev. W. S. Davis. 
ALLUR, Jan. 28, 1895. 

A few days ago-.I took a short tour of about 
ten days. My object was to see and encour- 
age the sheep of God’s fold. My work was 
successful; I had a few baptisms and found 
quite a number who wanted baptism. I am 
very much encouraged in my work; there are 
drawbacks, but the blessings are so much 
more that the obstacles are lost sight of. We 
have a house full every Sunday, and the 
room is too small for the people. The school 
in the palem was never better attended since 
its beginning than it is now. The prayer 
meetings are well attended, and the power 
of the Holy Spirit seems manifest. There 
are few additions, but there is a growth in 


‘the Christians that is making itself felt. 


Feb. 25, 1895. 

Every Sunday we have good meetings 
both on the compound and in the chapel in 
the palem. We have not room enough here 
for our Sunday morning service, and that is 
another reason why we ought to be out of 
this building, that we may give the room that 
is necessary for our. services. Last monthly 
meeting we had three for baptism. I am 
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greatly encouraged in the work. I cannot do 
the work on the field as I would like because 
of the building work, but when that is done 
I hope to spend tle most of my time among 
my Christians. I wish there was some plan 
to take building work from the missionary. 
He cannot afford to spend his time with that 
when there is so much of God’s direct work 
to be done. 

We buried one of our oldest Christians last 
week. He was from Dr. Jewett’s time, and 
I believe was made deacon by the church 
then. He was faithful to the last, though 
until his last breath was given he was an 
outcast from his people because of his belief. 
He is now with his Father and our Father. 


Rev. T. P. Dudley. 
Mapras, Feb. 28, 1895. 

My work is far more encouraging than at 
any time since I came to Madras. My con- 
gregation Sunday evening last was the largest 
I have yet seen in the church. It has been 
slow and hard work to get it there, and I 
rejoice the more on that account. Some old 
sores are yet unhealed, and the knife must 
be used some more, but I believe we are 
“getting out of the woods.” 


Rev. William Powell. 
NURSARAVAPETTA, Feb. 4, 1895. 
We arrived here on December 28, after a 
rough and unpleasant voyage. Although we 
arrived here so early—being about 3.30 A. M. 
—about 400 people met us at the station and 
escorted us to our house with two bands and 
singing. During that and the following days 
hundreds of our members and many Hindus 
came to welcome us back to this station. The 
Christians and non-Christians all around 
these parts are glad to see us in their midst 
again, and we are also happy to see them, 
and trust that we shall be instrumental in 
doing them much good. At the beginning of 
this month I started out on tour, and re- 
ceived a warm welcome from those I visited. 
On the 12th of January Mr. Boggs and I con- 
ducted a quarterly meeting, and nearly all 
the workers and many of the members were 
present. We had a pleasant and profitable 
time with our dear native brethren and 
sisters, and enjoyed their fellowship very 
much. I don’t think there is a better class 
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of workers to be found in the Telugu Mission 
than we have in this field. On Monday, Jan- 
uary 14, the workers and members of Satan- 
apalli Taluq took leave of us, and we in- 
formed them that henceforth they would be 
under the care of Mr. Boggs. We dismissed 
them by prayer and singing, and trust that 
God’s richest blessing will follow them and 
abide with them. 

Five school children were examined for 
an hour and a half, for baptism, and after 
giving satisfactory evidence of their fitness 
they were immersed. Four other candidates 
requested to be baptized, but were advised to 
wait awhile. 

Giving.—I was really glad to find that the 
workers kept the promise which they made 
to me ere I left this field, namely, that they 
would give half the rite of an anna to the 
rupee henceforth as contribution to the 
Lord’s work. For years I tried to induce 
them to give at this rate, but failed until the 
last quarterly meeting before I left for Eng- 
land. They willingly gave at this rate at the 
last quarterly meeting. On the evening of. 
the 14th of January all the workers received 
their annual Christmas dinner, and _ they 
seemed to enjoy it immensely. We had good 
meetings all through, and we trust good 
results will follow our deliberations. 


Mr. F. H. Levering. 


Dars1, Feb. 16, 1895. 
An Independent School.—The railroad 


station of Donnekunda is about twelve miles 
west of this village. There is a permanent 
way inspector on the Southern Mahratta 
Railway, a man whose position corresponds 
to that of the section boss on our American 
railways. His name is :Poonasawmy Pil- 
lay. He is a Christian and a member of one 
of the London Mission Society’s churches. 
When he was sent to Donnekunda he no- 
ticed that no Christian services were held . 
there. At once he secured an acre of ground 
and has put up a goode mud-wall building 
with a thatch roof. It will hold forty or fifty 
people. The cost was Rs. 75. He has se- 
cured a teacher who is a member of the 
Propagation Society mission, and organized 
a school in which there are twenty pupils, 
all of whom are Mohamniedans or caste chil- 
dren. They are the children of the railway 
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employees and each pays eight annas per 
month. This meets the teacher’s salary. 
There are a few Christians in the village, 
but as yet they they have not sent the chil- 
dren to the school, presumably on the ground 
of poverty. When Mr. Poonasawmy Pillay 
opened the school he held a dedication ser- 
vice, which Mr. Heinrich attended. Mr. 
Poonasawmy Pillay now proposes to turn the 
school over to the Missionary Union, and 
give us the building. We are to put in our 
own teacher and hold our own services. 
The town is small, but in the view of the 
railway people important. The station build- 
ing is a large stone structure with telegraph 
office, ticket office and two fine large waiting 
rooms. The railway has built a large repair 
shop for the refitting and repair of worn and 
broken locomotives and cars. It has also 
seven good substantial stone houses for the 
use of its employees. Mr. Poonasawmy Pil- 
lay tells me the railway company has sanc- 
tioned the expenditure of Rs. 40,000 to double 
the capacity of the shops and to erect other 
buildings. The railway, on which the station 
stands, expects that on the completion of the 
East Coast railway from Nellore to Bezwada 
through Ongole, a cross line will be built 
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from about Ongole to Donnekunda, thus 
making the town a junction. 
Feb, 25, 189¢. 

A Good Trip.—I have been on a short 
tour to the west end of the Darsi field, in 
company with my wife. Kacherlakota and 
Sidiah palem were our objective points. We 
found there were a number of people asking 
for baptism. They were examined as care- 
fully as possible, and some of the candidates 
were rejected. Fifty-four of those who made 
application were received and baptized. We 
found the Christians in these two villages in 
much better condition, so far as the character 
and condition of their houses and the streets 
in their palems are concerned, than in many 
villages. Some fine, promising fields of grain 
were pointed out as the property of Chris- 
tians. The well which they own in Sidiah 
palem is a particularly fine one. Some of 
those baptized were grown people, who had 
been until now heathen; the rest were the 
children of Christians. 

On the trip my wife was kept very busy in 
her medical work. She administered medi- 
cine to about fifty people. We held many 
meetings and preached the gospel to large 
numbers of people. 


CHINA. 


The West China Mission. 


Rev. W. M. Upcraft. 
Yacuau, New Year, 1895. 
Yachau reports all well. Good interest 
continues, and every indication is of blessing 
and friendliness. Houses offering that will 
suit the Hills and the ladies, when we can 
rent. No appropriation for this so far as I 
learn. The Luchau appropriation was not 


used last year. Can you renew it for this 
year? The same purpose practically. Shall 
be glad to know as soon as possible. 

December 31 was observed as a day of 
united praise and prayer by West China Mis- 
sion. Precious day. Its effect will be mani- 
fest this year. All working well and in 
great harmony. We are rejoicing in our call 
and work. 


JAPAN. 


Rev. S. W. Hamblen. 
Senpat, Feb. 25, 1895. 

Our work is moving on as usual. The 
continued encouraging condition in the 
church is a source of constant thanksgiving. 
At the preaching place in town a good work 
seems to be going on. Almost every Sunday 
some few enter the house after the preach- 
ing service and remain to talk with the evan- 
gelist about the “Jesus religion.” Recently 
‘our hearts were made exceedingly thankful 


by the news that permission had been given 
to distribute Testaments and gospels in the 
barracks. The distribution has taken place 
in some of them, but the Scripture por- 
tions left some ten days ago with the officials 


‘for distribution in the Sendai barracks have 


not yet found their way into the soldiers’ 
hands, a circumstance that is not at all in 
harmony with our desire to see them distrib- 


uted as soon as possible. 


Muscular Rheumatism BQ 
Permanently Cured. 


“Troubled, for a long time, with muscular rheumatism, 
I began to fear that there was no help for me, as all the 
remedies I used proved of little or no avail. At last, 
Ayer’s Sarsapariila being suggested, I resolved to give it 
a trial, with but little hopes, I must confess, that it would 
do me any good. I am happy to say, however, that it 
afforded me speedy and permanent relief, and I confidently 
recommend this medicine to any similarly afflicted.”— 
MINNIE E. RicuArpson, Medora, Il. 


SARSAPARILLA 


ADMITTED AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


AYER’S PILLS ARE THE BEST PURGATIVE. 


WANTED |! 
HXOTIC BEETLES, 


A MEANS OF HELP TO MISSIONARIES AND MISSION SCHOOLS. 


ALFRED HEATH, M.D., F.L.S. F.1. INST., ETC. 


will be pleased to receive consignments of Exotic Beetles from all parts of the 
World, and will pay in proportion to the value to him of Beetles sent. All kinds 
of Beetles wanted, the large and more showy kinds mostly required, not the very 
small kinds. 

All.that is needful is some wide mouth pickle bottles and any strong spirit, 


the spirit kills and preserves. When the bottles are full they should be packed in a 
wood box and shipped to | 


DR. HEATH, 114 Ebury St., London, England, 


or they may be packed with saw dust ina wood box and sent by Parcer Post. J 


ORGANS 


A “ Four-Octave Beauty.” Our latest pro- 
duction, Already winning the highest praise 


in the most critical circles. Especially valu- Especially designed and constructed for the needs of all 


able for small chapels, Sunday-school rooms, 
kindergartens, nurseries, school rooms, etc. 
@ 
_ Missionary 
NEW PORTABLE: ’ ork. 


Our this beautiful organ within 
The best Folding Organ ever designed. In 


reach of 

; two styles. Single and double reeds. Three For the convenience of mission- 

LARGE and a half or four octave keyboards: four 

to 80 pounds. mirable for domestic mis- n ve a supply 

Illustrated Catalogue. stonary these Organs at the store of Messrs. 

justed and easily transported. Very full, stron 

tone, Has y led a Sherman, Glay & Co., corner Kearney 

1,200 persons, and Sutter Streets, our representa- 

tives in San Francisco. 


Send for 


ACCLIMATIZED: 
ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, A special product of the Estey factories. 


These organs are designed solely for service in 

itions. Made with all brass fastenings, water-" 
BRAT T LEBORO, proof glue, etc., etc. Warranted to withstand 
successfully the hardest usage. Especially 
valuable for foreign missionary needs in India 


VERMONT. and Africa, 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


CAPITAL $500,000. DES MOINES, IOWA. SURPLUS, $303,000. 
INCORPORATED IN 1872. 


This old and spenpesene company continues to issue its Debenture Bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500, and $1,000 
each. These bonds are amply secured by FIRST MORTGAGES ON REAL ESTATE, $105,000 of 
such mortgages being deposited for the security of each series of $100,000 bonds. : 

The long experience and conservative management of this company commend its securities to careful investors. 


Bonds for sale and fuller information cheerfully given by FREEMAN A. SMITH, AGENT. Office, 
Milk Street, Room 22, Boston, Mass. . 


‘‘The Rising Sun and Sun Paste Stove Polish.”’ 


Wt have yielded to the importu- 
nity of our customers to man- 
facture a perfect Paste Polish. We 


offerthe“ SUN PASTE” 


commend it for an after-dinner 


shine, and to touch up spots. S, LABOR RY 
Applied and polished with a cloth. 0 


Doss dry up or rust the box. N THE_ 
33 
The RISING SUN stove Polish in cakes has been upon 


the market thirty years, has an annual sale of three thousand tons, and 
for economy, durability and brilliancy, and for general blacking of a 
stove it is still unsurpassed. MORSE BRO’S, Proprietors, Canton, Mass., U.S. A. 
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